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goes, and, in some cases, it would, I think, be
sufficient. If, for example, it were proved that the
use of a certain remedy, such as inoculation, caused
a certain number of deaths, while, on the other hand,
it prevented ten times as many, we should consider
that a good case had been made out for its adoption.
And, similarly, if we attendee! simply to the number
of executions and to the number of crimes, and could
make the necessary arithmetical comparison, we
should be able to estimate the balance of good or evil
in terms of pain and pleasure. But this mode of
considering the case is obviously inadequate; and,
indeed, Bentham (though I cannot now go into his
teaching) feels and makes allowance for its in-
adequacy. For, to say nothing else, the mere
deterrence of a certain number of crimes is an
entirely insufficient measure of the effect of the law.
The one obvious remark is that, by suppressing
violence, you not only save a certain number of lives,
but you secure an essential condition of all civilised
life. I came here to-night without a revolver in my
pocket; and I am not aware that I showed any par-
ticular courage by doing so. But it would have been
foolhardy to have shown the same negligence, a few
years ago, in some of the Western States of America,
If I had lived in such conditions, I should not only
have taken a revolver, but have, very possibly, thought